that was what they were there for, they set themselves to
climb it. Michaud thought he might well envy them. They,
too, were doubtless burdened with the cares of a family, but
they had shed their responsibilities. The problems of their
respective homes concerned them no longer. God made
provision. They strolled along the streets of Paris or
Quimperle, mounted guard, and cleaned their rifles : the
troubles of a family, children's shoes, bread and butter,
operations, now meant no more than their evening per-
formances on the concertina, during the daily quarter of an
hour devoted to absent dear ones, who were getting on as
best they could. The sky of France must seem very light-
some to those four field-grey infantrymen.1

Michaud hardly ever approached the Rue de Maubeuge in
which his offices were situated without feeling the impact of
the events that had transformed it into what it now was.
Before the occupation it was the quarter in which solid and
serious business was conducted, not the kind of thing that is
dispatched in a couple of telephone calls or by an exchange of
cigars, but the transaction that calls for due and decorous

1 The names of these four German soldiers were Arnold, Eisenhart,
Heinecken, and Schultz. The first was killed on the Russian front. The
second, wounded in the Crimea, was sent home after both his legs had been
amputated, and was poisoned by his wife. Heinecken, a mild and serious
man, became one of the guards at a camp of deportees. He never killed a
man otherwise than under orders, except once, when he lost his temper
and beat an old man's brains out with a stick. Transferred to a
combatant unit in 1945, he ended as a prisoner of war in Belgium. Schultz
died in Paris in a street in the Amerique quarter, on the first or second day of
the uprising in August, 1944. The circumstances of his death were related
to me by a shoemaker who was there. Finding himself detached from his
unit, which had evacuated that quarter on the previous day, Schultz took
refuge in a little cafe, from which he emerged drunk, without weapons,
helmet, or tunic, and clad only in shirt, trousers, and boots. The inhabitants
of the street began to gather round him. He staggered along, singing, and
oblivious of the crowd. As he was passing the shoemaker's window, he was
struck down, and in a few instants, completely dismembered. The women
and children, stated the witness, were especially savage. It was just a matter
of hacking off a finger, an ear, or a strip of meat. When the crowd dispersed,
nothing was left of Schultz but a few smears of blood on the pavement.